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THE  PITCHMAN  AND  THE  PICK-POCKET 

A  play  in  one  act. 

CHARACTERS: 

NATHANIEL  —  A  derelict  who  sells  ties  for 

wine  money. 
SAMUEL  —  His  friend,  who  relies  on  hand- 
outs for  wine. 
ASSORTED  PEDESTRIANS 

SCENE  —  The  front  of  a  brick-red  tenement  house 
forms  the  backdrop  two-thiras  of  the  way 
across  the  stage  from  the  left.  On  the  right  is 
the  front  of  a  tavern.  In  the  front  of  the 
buildings  runs  a  sidewalk,  and  on  this  at 
Miuctie  Stage,  a  bench.  Periodically,  a  pedes- 
trian walKS  Dy,  in  front  of  the  bench.  The  two 
bums  are  sitting  on  the  bench.  INathaniel,  on 
the  right,  is  wearing  an  old,  grey,  doubie- 
breasted  suit  two  sizes  too  big,  and  Samuel  is 
wearing  dirty  trousers  and  a  jacket.  At  the 
end  of  the  bench  on  the  left  is  a  suitcase, 
and  on  the  ground,  an  empty  wine  bottle. 
Nathaniel  is  holding  a  second  bottle,  almost 
empty.  It  is  early  evening. 

NAT    (Holding  up  the  bottle.)  Oh,  you  glorious 
elixir  of  life.  You're  rest  to  the  body  .  .  . 
you're  peace  to  the  soul  .  .  .  oh,  you  gloi> 
ious  —  (He  puts  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and 
drinks.) 

SAM    Don't  kill  it,  Nat. 

NAT  The  name  is  Nathaniel,  my  vulgar  friend. 
How  many  times  must  I  remind  you?  Do 
you  hear  me  calling  you  "Sam"? 

SAM  (Taking  the  bottle  from  Nat.)  Ya  killed  it, 
Nat. 

NAT   Ah  .  .  .  well,  my  dear  friend,  nothing  lasts 

forever  .  .  .  not  even  life  itself. 
SAM    It  was  my  bottle. 

NAT  Nothing  is  yours,  my  possessive  compatriot 
...  or  mine  ...  all  belongs  to  the  God 
above  and  the  — 

SAM  (Interrupting,  standing.)  You  made  me 
hock  my  watch  chain.  That  makes  the 
money  mine  and  that  makes  the  bottle 
mine. 

NAT  Your  logic  is  irrefutable,  Samuel,  but  how 
CAN  you  be  so  petty?  Are  we  not  friends? 
Do  we  not  share  our  possessions  as  we 
share  the  earth,  the  sky?  (Motioning  with 
arms.) 

SAM   What  are  you  going  to  do  about  my  bottle? 


NAT    I  think  you  know  quite  well  what  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  about  your  bottle. 
SAM    Ya  .  .  .  nothing. 

NAT  You  astound  me,  Samuel.  This  very  mo- 
ment I  was  thinking  devices  to  procure  us 
another. 

SAM    Well  .  .  .  okay  then. 

NAT  (Getting  up,  facing  Sam.)  Turn  around  dear 
friend.  (Sam  turns  around.  Nathaniel  frisks 
him,  starting  from  the  shoulders.  As  he 
reaches  Sam's  hip  pockets,  he  stops,  takes 
out  a  silver  hip  flask,  and  holds  it  up.) 
Ah-ha! 

SAM    Gimme  that!  (Grabs  flask  back.) 

NAT    My  worldly  friend.  What  is  worth  more  — 

a  mere  bauble  ...  or  the  spirit? 
SAM    It  took  a  lot  of  doing  to  get  that  and  1  ain't 

going  to  give  it  to  you. 
NAT    But  comrade,  with  this  trinket  —  or  more 

important,  with  the  pecuniary  return  it 

will  gain  us  from  Harry  the  Fence  —  we 

will  be  able  to  raise  our  station  in  life. 
SAM    You  ain't  gonna  raise  nobody's  station  with 

my  flask. 

(Both  sit  down.) 
NAT   How  do  you  expect  to  get  anywhere  in  life? 
SAM    I  get  along  all  right. 

NAT   Tell  me,  Samuel,  do  you  feel  you  are  liv- 
ing life  to  the  fullest? 
SAM  Eh? 

NAT    Is  this  what  you  want  from  life? 

SAM    I  don't  think  any  thing's  the  matter  with  — 

NAT    We  used  to  have  a  good,  full  life.  We  even 

used  to  have  money. 
SAM    That  was  a  long  time  ago. 
NAT   What  precipitated  our  decline,  friend? 
SAM     What  what? 

NAT  At  one  time  you  were  never  without  money. 
You  could  always  find  a  way  to  gain  what 
you  needed  .  .  .  then  you  stopped. 

SAM  I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  jail,  that's  why 
1  stopped. 

NAT   But  you  have  a  talent,  my  friend.  Do  you 

not  realize  it  is  a  sin  not  to  use  a  talent 

God  has  given  you? 
SAM    My  parole  officer  said  if  1  picked  another 

pocket  he'd  lock  me  up  and  throw  the  key 

in  the  sea. 

NAT  But  does  he  want  you  spending  your  life 
drinking  wine  on  the  sidewalk? 

SAM    He  just  doesn't  want  me  picking  pockets. 

NAT  We  wouldn't  have  to  spend  any  more  days 
like  this,  comrade,  were  you  to  return  to: 


your  lucrative  profession. 

SAM  It  wasn't  so  good.  You  need  lots  of  people 
to  make  any  real  money.  When  you  were 
making  your  pitch  on  the  Row  it  was  real- 
ly good.  I  could  make  a  killing  just  walk- 
ing through  one  of  your  crowds. 

NAT   Those  were  the  days,  weren't  they? 

SAM  I  remember  how  you  used  to  get  up  on 
that  stand  and  spiel  for  hours.  The  people 
wouldn't  move.  It  was  nothing  to  lift  may- 
be seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars. 

NAT  Ah,  the  pitches.  I'd  almost  forgotten.  We 
had  some  great  times  in  those  days,  didn't 
we? 

SAM  Hey  .  .  .  why  don't  you  make  a  pitch  now. 
People  always  buy  ties  after  a  pitch. 

NAT  I've  stopped  making  pitches,  Samuel.  Ever 
since  that  night. 

SAM  Was  that  the  night  you  went  for  a  solid 
hour  and  a  half  and  I  pinched  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  dollars?  We  had  a  real 
wild  party  that  night  and  you  missed  it. 

NAT  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  friend.  Seems 
we  have  given  up  our  vocations. 

SAM  You  and  your  crummy  two-bit  ties.  How  can 
you  make  anything  selling  those  things 
from  a  suitcase? 

NAT  Hold  your  tongue.  To  you  they  are  two-bit 
ties  —  to  me  they  are  two-bit  ties,  but  to  the 
world  they  are  the  most  elegant,  most  exo- 
tic ties  to  be  found. 

SAM    And  they're  still  only  worth  two-bits. 

NAT    You're  a  little  too  candid,  Samuel. 

SAM  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  made  a 
pitch  to  try  to  sell  those  things? 

NAT   A  lifetime,  brother. 

SAM  What  made  you  stop?  You  were  the  best  on 
the  Row. 

NAT  Do  you  remember  I  was  once  married?  A 
truly  beautiful  woman  Anna  was,  too.  She 
disliked  me  being  away  so  much  at  night 
making  pitches.  That  night  she  had  a  pre- 
monition. "Don't  go,  Nathaniel,  stay  here  to- 
night. It's  just  not  right."  I  told  her  I'd 
make  only  a  short  pitch,  that  I'd  be  back 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Ah  .  .  .  but  what  a  pitch. 
They  never  took  their  eyes  off  me.  One 
hour  and  thirty-seven  minutes.  You  know 
that,  you  were  there.  Well,  with  nagging 
pangs  of  guilt  I  ran  to  the  house,  but  she 
was  gone  —  everything  was  gone.  Her  pre- 
monition was  right.  A  half  hour  after  I  left, 
the  house  was  raided.  She  was  arrested  and 
all  the  gambling  equipment  was  confisca- 
ted. Anna's  still  in  jail,  Samuel,  and  I  will 
never  make  another  pitch  because  of  it.  I 
didn't  heed  her  warning,  I  was  away  in  her 
hour  of  need. 

SAM  So  that's  what  happened.  You  never  told 
me. 

NAT  I  left  town  on  the  next  bus,  vowing  never 
to  make  another  pitch  as  long  as  1  live. 
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But  you  gotta  get  over  things  like  that. 
No,  Samuel,  four  years  ago  I  made  a  vow. 
I  will  not  make  another  pitch  .  .  .  for  her. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  pick  any  more  poc- 
kets .  .  .  for  me. 

But  Samuel,  we  are  in  dire  straits. 

Maybe  I've  lost  the  touch.  Then  what? 

You  yourself  have  said  it  was  like  riding  a 

bicycle  —  you  never  lose  the  touch. 

It's  no  good  .  .  .  just  picking  one  or  two 

pockets.  You  can't  make  any  money  that 

way. 

It  was  a  good  life  when  we  had  the  crowds, 
wasn't  it? 

That  was  the  only  way,  Nat. 
I'll  tell  you,  Samuel,  I'll  open  my  case  (Nat 
takes  the  suitcase  from  the  end  of  the  bench 
and  folds  out  tripod  legs  from  the  bottom 
and  opens  the  top,  exposing  an  array  of 
ties.)  and  when  some  poor  soul  comes  to 
look  — 

It  won't  work,  Nat.  Nobody  looks  at  your 
any  more.  You  gotta  make  a  pitch  to  get  a 
crowd.  And  besides,  I  said  I  wasn't  going 
to  pinch  any  wallets,  anyhow. 
But  we  need  — 

It's  no  good  without  a  pitch.  I  won't  do  it. 

What  if  I  were  to  make  .  .  .  no,  I  can't. 

It's  the  only  way  it'll  work,  Nat. 

1  haven't  made  a  pitch  in  four  years.  1  don't 

think  I'm  capable  of  it. 

You  haven't  even  tried.  You  make  a  pitch, 

then  maybe  I  might  pick  pockets. 

You  know  not  what  you  ask. 

Look,  you  were  the  greatest  pitchman  this 

town  ever  knew.  You  could  hypnotize  them. 

Make  a  pitch  and  I'll  take  care  of  the  rest. 

We'll  make  some  money  and  then  we  can 

really  have  a  party. 

But  if  I  can't  .  .  .  how  silly  we  will  both 
look. 

Give  it  a  try.  Cumon,  I  know  you  can  do  it. 
(Reluctantly  stands  up,  moves  the  suitcase 
of  ties  into  the  centre  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
stands  behind  it.  A  man  walks  by.)  Sir, 
come  here  a  moment.  I  can  see  you  are  a 
man  of  taste,  of  quality.  Look  here,  see 
what  —  (The  man  walks  away.)  I've  lost  the 
touch,  Samuel.  It  just  won't  come  like  it 
used  to. 

Try  it  again.  You  gotta  get  wound  up. 

Is  there  any  use,  friend?  It's  obvious  I'm 

through. 

One  more  time. 

One  more  time,  indeed.  (Two  men  walk  by.) 
Oh,  all  right.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen.  One 
second  of  your  time.  I  have  for  you  here 
the  most  elegant,  exotic,  fascinating  ties 
your  eyes  have  ever  gazed  upon,  or  ever 
will — (Men  walk  away,  shaking  their  heads.) 
That's  it,  Samuel.  It's  all  over  .  .  .  I've  lost 
it. 


SAM    It's  there,  Nat.  One  more  time.  You  were 

just  starting. 
NAT    Enough,  Samuel.  A  man's  pride  can  take 

only  so  much. 
SAM    Remember  what  you  told  me  before? 
NAT    What  did  I  tell  you  before? 
SAM    You  said  it  was  a  sin  not  to  use  a  talent 

God  has  given  you.  You  told  me  — 
NAT    Stop.  A  body's  heart  can  take  only  so  much. 
SAM    You  were  talking  to  the  people,  Nat.  You 

used  to  get  up  on  the  stand  and  talk  to  the 

world.  What  the  people  did  didn't  matter. 
NAT    Many  years  ago  it  was,  friend. 
SAM    Once  more,  Nat.  Get  up  on  the  bench  like 

you  used  to,  let  'em  have  it. 
NAT    The  bench  ...  all  right,  Samuel,  for  you 

.  .  .  the  last  time.  I  have  it  or  not.  (Nat 

gets  up  on  the  bench  and  lifts  the  case  up 

beside  him.) 

SAM  The  old  "travel  the  world"  bit,  Nat,  give 
it  to  them.  After  we'll  really  have  a  party. 

NAT  "Travel  the  — "  .  .  .  I'd  forgotten.  That  al- 
ways drew  them.  Ready,  Samuel,  the  last 
time.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  step  right  this 
way.  All  you  men  of  quality,  taste,  judge- 
ment. You  see  before  you  a  man  who  has 
travelled  the  world  (two  passers-by  stop  to 
look),  sailed  the  seas,  explored  the  jungles, 
forded  great  rivers,  all  these,  all  these  great 
hardships  just  to  gain  for  you,  discerning 
people,  for  you,  what  you  see  in  this  insig- 
nificant case.  You  gentlemen  (a  lady  stops), 
and  ladies  too,  I  have  roamed  and  searched 
the  world,  and  now  you,  only  you  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  standing  before  me, 
you  will  gain  from  my  toil.  Ladies,  gentle- 
men, I  give  to  you,  to  the  world — ties.  Not 
ties  of  the  proletariat,  not  of  the  ordinary, 
but  of  distinction  (another  man  stops),  of 
character,  exotic  ties,  the  essence  of  ele- 
gance. Ties  with  refinement,  grace,  beauty. 
Not  dime  store  ties,  but.  great  ties,  grand, 
other  country  ties.  Afgahnistan  ties,  Es- 
tonian ties,  Rumanian,  Australian,  Albani- 
an ties.  (The  crowd  thickens.  Sam  starts  to 
move  through  them.)  Black  ties,  white  ties, 
shaded,  tinted,  bright  ties.  Stained,  prisma- 
tic ties,  piebald,  blazing,  iridescent  ties.  I 
have  simple  ties,  austere  ties,  rustic,  quiet, 
stark  ties.  Loud  ties,  dull  ties,  intricate,  or- 
nate, embellished  ties.  Ties  for  every  ward- 
robe,ties  to  blend,  to  unite,  embody.  Ties  to 
contrast,  distinguish,  make  men  ties.  La- 
dies, give  ties.  Men  receive  ties,  beg,  bor- 
row, steal  ties.  Long  ties,  short  ties,  fat, 
narrow,  bow  ties.  Red  ties,  green  ties,  skin- 
ny inbetween  ties.  Ties  for  big  people,  small 
people,  short,  fat  and  tall  people.  You  need 
ties,  the  world  needs  ties,  give  ties,  get 
ties,  the  world's  greatest  gift — -ties.  Ties, 
here  now,  an  array  as  you  never  have  seen 
before,  an  array  you  will  never  see  again. 


Now,  ladies,  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you 
my  ties.  (Nat  falls  against  the  back  of  the 
bench,  then  sits  down,  exhausted.) 

SAM  Nat,  you  all  right?  (Nat  breathes  heavily, 
but  doesn't  answer.Sam  turns  to  the  crowd.) 
He's  all  right,  folks,  just  out  of  breath.  Pick 
up  some  ties  tomorrow.  He'll  be  back  to- 
morrow. (The  crowd  slowly  clears.) 

NAT  Did  you  hear  me,  Samuel?  Did  you  hear  it? 
They  were  mesmerized,  they  didn't  move 
an  inch.  I've  still  got  the  touch,  I  can  still 
do  it. 

SAM    I've  still  got  it  too,  Nat.  (He  takes  six  wal- 
lets from  his  coat.)  Look  at  this. 
NAT    I  can  still  do  it  .  .  .  just  like  the  old  days. 
SAM    Cumon,  Nat,  let's  get  a  bottle. 
NAT    Like  old  times,  just  like  — 
SAM   Okay,  okay,  let's  go. 

NAT   What?  Oh,  Samuel  — did  you  see  me?  (Nat 

folds  up  his  suitcase.) 
SAM    We  got  our  money  —  let's  go  have  a  drink. 

Let's  have  our  party  .  .  .  just  like  the  old 

days. 

NAT  No,  you  go,  Samuel.  I  think  I'll  take  a 
little  walk  down  by  the  Row.  Maybe  some 
of  the  old  boys  are  still  there.  I've  got  it. 
(Nat  slowly  exits  Stage  Left.)  Wonder  if  the 
old  place  is  like  it  used  to  be?  I  don't  think 
Anna  would  mind  .  .  .  maybe  one  or  two 
short  pitches  .  .  . 

CURTAIN 

—  Bob  Bell 


DREAM  ROMANCE 

by  Frederico  Garcia  Lovca 

Young  I  want  you,  ever  young — 

The  verdant  wind,  the  limbs  of  youth, 

The  boat  upon  the  swelling  wave, 

The  horse  upon  the  mountain  track. 

A  solemn  shadow  hides  her  waist. 

Behind  the  balustrade  she  dreams, 

So  green  her  flesh  and  green  her  hair, 

And  silent  eyes  of  silver  ice. 

Young  I  ever  want  you,  yes — 

Below  the  glaring  gypsy  moon 

The  things  are  watching,  watching  her; 

But  oh,  she  cannot  see  them  there. 

Young  I  ever  want  you,  young — 
The  stars  of  frost,  great  stars  of  frost 
Survene  when  chilly  shade  is  cast 
Across  the  land,  and  go  with  dawn. 
The  figtree  scours  the  wandering  wind 
With  raw  and  rough  and  grisly  limb, 
And  silent  earth  and  mountain  sly 
Put  forth  the  aloe,  bristly,  sour. 
But  who  will  come,  I  ask,  and  whence? 


Behind  the  balustrade  she  stands, 

So  green  her  flesh  and  green  her  hair, 

She  dreams  of  wind-blown  bitter  seas. 

— My  friend,  with  you  I  would  exchange 

My  loyal  horse — your  restful  house, 

My  saddle  for  your  silver  mirror, 

My  burnished  blade,  your  silken  shawl. 

My  friend,  I  come  here  bleeding  still 

From  crimson  Cabra  far  away. 

— Were  I  able  now,  my  son, 

This  deal  would  quickly  close  at  once. 

But  I  no  longer  am  myself, 

No  longer  is  my  dwelling  mine. 

— My  friend,  I  only  want  to  die 

In  decency  upon  my  bed 

Of  steel  and  iron,  if  it  can  be; 

In  sheets  of  freshness,  silence,  shade. 

Do  you  not  perceive  my  wound? 

The  blade  has  leapt  from  heart  to  throat. 

— My  son,  three  hundred  crimson  roses 

Have  turned  your  shirt  of  white  to  red. 

The  blood  escapes,  escapes  and  rests, 

Scent  of  blood — around  your  waist. 

I  no  longer  am  myself, 

No  longer  is  my  dwelling  mine. 

— Oh,  let  me  come,  I  ask  you  now, 

I  must  approach  the  railings  high- 

Let  me  ascend,  let  me  ascend 

At  last  to  this  green  balustrade, 

Diana's  balustrade  where  oft 

A  million  drops  of  rain  resound. 

And  even  now  two  friends  ascend, 
Ascend,  approach  the  balustrade, 
Their  way  revealed  by  blood,  revealed 
By  tears,  revealed  by  blood  and  tears. 
And  little  lanterns  trembled  upon 
The  rippled  roofs  of  tarnished  tin. 
A  thousand  thousand  crystals  bright 
Inherit  the  dawn  and  kill  the  night. 

Young  I  ever  want  you,  yes — 
The  virgin  wind,  the  limbs  of  youth. 
The  two  friends  rose,  ascended  then. 
A  wave  of  wind  left  on  the  lips 
A  foreign  taste  of  bitter  mint. 
— My  friend!  Where  is  she,  tell; 
Where  is  your  bitter  daughter  now? 
— How  many  times  she  waited  you! 
How  many  times  she  would  for  you, 
Fresh  her  face  and  black  her  hair, 
Here,  in  this  green  balustrade! 

On  the  surface  of  the  spring 
The  gypsy  girl  moved  with  grace. 
So  green  her  flesh  and  green  her  hair, 
So  cold  her  eyes  of  silver  ice. 
A  yellow  icicle  born  of  the  moon 
Sustained  her  cold  and  silent  image. 
And  night  became  as  intimate 
As  a  lonely  little  village  plaza, 
And  drunken  drunken  Civil  Guards 


Knocked  and  knocked  upon  the  door. 
Young  I  want  you,  ever  young — 
The  verdant  wind,  the  limbs  of  youth, 
The  boat  upon  the  swelling  wave, 
The  horse  upon  the  mountain  track. 

—  translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Ivor  Alexander 

DELIRIUM 

The  mad  speeding  mind 

going  faster  than  a  voice 

outrunning  all  the  nightmares 

on  my  tongue, 

tangles  with  the  chandeliers 

of  ice  crystal  cut, 

like  Freud 

upsidedown 

upon  the  ceiling 

or  a  set  of  silver  slivers 

or  a  bat. 

WHAT  AT? 

Vast  and  image  filled 

imaginaryations, 

gyrating  clockwise 

through  the  patent  agencies, 

running  down  the  corridors 

hot  as  a  marble  dawn 

out  and  on  upon 

a  free-wheeling  dragon  wagon's 

no  feed  drive 

till  I  live  with  stars 

on  the  ceiling 

of  the  sky, 

asking  questions. 

WHY? 

Reason  subdued 

with  grease  of  dream 

will  find 

in  its  chains 

a  coiling  motion 

which  offends 

all  statues 

in  a  wax  museum 

when  they  bow  down 

and  worship 

the  holy  cow. 

"HOW?" 

said  the  indian, 

"HOW?" 

—  Leonard  Pats 


TRAGEDY  IN  TRANSLATION 

Das  Praulein,  although  she's  a  wow, 

Is  no  fun  to  neck  with  just  now. 

That  little  word  das 

Shows  she's  neuter — alas! — 
And  she'll  stay  that  way  'till  she's  die  Frau. 

—  Julian  Reld 
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THE  BOARDERS 

Philip  came  up  from  the  basement  into  the 
kitchen.  His  wife,  Janice,  was  washing  dishes  as 
he  came  in. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  asked. 

"Showing  some  people  the  rooms  downstairs. 
They  got  here  while  you  were  over  at  Peggy's." 

"Were  they  interested?" 

"Yeah.  They  want  to  take  the  place." 

"Oh,  good.  What  did  you  say?" 

"I  .  .  .  told  them  I'd  wait  a  day  or  two  to 
decide." 

"Was  something  wrong  with  them?" 

"No,  not  exactly.  But  they  were  Hindus.  I 
didn't  know  what  you'd  say,  so  I  told  them  some- 
one else  had  first  claim.  He  gave  me  a  phone 
number  in  case  we  decide  to  let  them  have  the 
suite."  Philip  handed  Janice  the  card. 

"Raman  Singh.  Electrical  engineer." 

Philip  nodded.  "Sounds  as  if  he  could  afford 
something  better  than  our  place,  doesn't  it?  Looks 
it,  too.  He  drove  up  in  a  new  Buick,  and  his  wife 
had  a  fur  coat.  Guess  they  can't  get  a  better  place, 
though.  Well,  what  do  you  think?  Shall  we  let 
them  have  the  place?" 

"I  don't  know,  Phil.  I  mean,  what  were  they 
like?" 

"Oh,  they  seemed  very  nice.  And  they  have 
two  kids  about  Tommy's  age,  one  four  and  one 
five." 

"You  know  what  some  people  around  here  are 
like,  though." 

"Oh,  nothing  will  happen.  A  few  phone  calls, 
maybe.  What  do  you  say?  We  can  sure  use  the 
money  from  the  suite."  ' 

"All  right,"  Janice  said  resignedly,  "Go  ahead 
and  phone  them. 

Philip  chuckled.  "He'll  probably  be  surprised 
to  hear  from  me.  Probably  thought  I  was  giving 
him  the  rush." 

The  Singh's  moved  in  on  a  Monday.  Two  days 
later,  at  work,  Philip  received  a  telephone  call. 
"Millview  Garage." 
"Corey?" 
"Speaking." 

"I  just  phoned  to  say  you  lost  some  friends 
around  here.  And  some  customers,  too." 
"WTho  is  this?" 

"Just  one  of  your  neighbours  who  don't  like 
Hindus  around  here.  Maybe  you  think  you're 
some  kind  of  saint,  or  something,  but  the  rest  of 
us  don't  like  it.  We  don't  want  a  bunch  of  wood 
trucks  and  greasy  foreigners." 

Philip  slammed  the  receiver  down,  and  went 
back  to  his  job. 

That  night  after  putting  four-year-old  Tommy 
to  bed,  Janice  mentioned  that  she  had  had  a  nas- 
ty call  that  afternoon. 

"Did  you?  Me  too,"  Philip  said.  "Sounded  like 
a  nice  guy,  didn't  he?" 

Janice  pursed  her  lips.  "  I  don't  think  it's 


funny,  Phil." 

Philip  growled.  "Just  some  crank,  that's  all. 
As  long  as  nothing  worse  happens  we've  got  no- 
thing to  worry  about." 

"I  don't  know,  Phil.  This  might  have  a  harm- 
ful effect  on  Tommy.  The  neighbour  children 
might  give  him  ideas.  Bobby  Wilson's  mother 
stopped  him  from  playing  with  Bobby  because  of 
the  boys  downstairs." 

"Well,  Tommy  gets  along  all  right  with 
Ghandhi  and  Sidi.  As  long  as  he  doesn't  get  any 
ideas  from  us  I  doubt  if  he'll  pick  any  up  from 
the  neighbours." 

"I  hope  not,"  Janice  said,  sighing. 

Philip  shrugged  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 
"Don't  worry  about  it." 

Friday  night,  a  week  and  a  half  later,  Philip, 
seated  in  the  living  room,  with  account  books 
spread  out  on  the  sofa  around  him,  was  checking 
the  service  station  receipts.  Business  had  dropped 
off  considerably  since  the  arrival  of  the  Singhs. 
Janice  came  into  the  room. 

"Business  better  this  week?"  she  asked. 

Philip  looked  up  and  shook  his  head.  Seeing 
his  wife's  disappointment,  he  added,  "About  the 
same.  Shouldn't  get  any  worse,  though." 

"Worse!  I've  already  had  to  cut  expenses." 

"We'll  make  out." 

Janice's  voice  became  sullen.  "I  had  a  phone 
call  today.  Another  Hindu.  Wanted  to  know  if  we 
have  another  suite  to  rent." 

"Oh?  Must  be  a  friend  of  Singh." 

"So  he  said.  He  and  his  family  have  only 
been  in  Victoria  for  two  weeks.  They're  staying  at 
the  Cormorant  Hotel.  Said  his  name  was  Karma. 
I  suppose  we'll  be  bothered  by  every  Hindu  in 
town,  now." 

Philip  looked  at  his  wife  curiously.  She  frown- 
ed and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

The  following  Monday  morning,  Peggy 
Morrison,  the  Corey's  other  tenant,  came  into  the 
Corey's  kitchen,  and  called  Janice,  who  stopped 
cleaning  Tommy's  bedroom  to  chat.  "Hi,  Peg.  Sit 
down.  Where  have  you  been  this  weekend?" 

Peggy  sat  down  stiffly.  "Nowhere.  I  came  over 
to  pay  our  rent." 

"Oh,  fine.  Have  some  coffee?" 

"No,  I'm  kind  of  busy  today." 

"I'll  get  your  receipt." 

As  Janice  was  filling  out  the  receipt,  Peggy 
lit  a  cigarette  and  coughed.  "Carl  and  I  have  been 
thinking,  Jan.  We  decided  it's  time  to  move  some- 
where else.  We're  giving  our  two  weeks  notice." 

Janice  stared  at  her  friend.  "You're  moving! 
After  all  these  years?  What  .  .  .  ?" 

Peggy's  face  reddened.  "I  guess  I  can  be 
frank,  Jan.  We'd  just  rather  not  live  in  the  same 
house  with  Hindus,  that's  all.  Maybe  you  don't 
think  that's  much  of  a  reason,  but  ..."  Peggy 
shrugged.  "It's  not  between  us  and  you,  but,  well, 
we'd  just  rather  go  somewhere  else.  We  talked  it 


over  a  lot  before  making  up  our  minds.  That's 
why  I  didn't  come  over  sooner  with  the  rent." 

Laying  the  money  on  the  table,  Peggy  stood 
up.  "I'd  better  be  going  now,"  she  said,  and  turn- 
ed for  the  door. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Peg.  If  the  Singhs  go,  will 
you  stay?" 

Peggy  blushed  again.  'We're  not  trying  to  get 
you  to  kick  them  out,  Jan,  but  .  .  .  we'd  stay  if 
they  went." 

Janice  watched  Peggy  hurry  down  the  stairs 
and  along  the  sidewalk  before  completing  the  re- 
ceipt. When  she  was  finished,  she  traced  over  her 
handwriting  a  second  time,  blurring  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  letters.  She  removed  the  receipt 
from  the  book,  folded  it  in  two,  and  walked  slow- 
ly towards  the  basement  stairs.  "  I've  had  enough," 
she  thought,  as  she  went  downstairs  and  knocked 
on  the  kitchen  door  of  the  basement  suite.  Mrs. 
Singh  answered  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Singh,"  Janice  spoke  quickly,  "I'm  a- 
fraid  I  have  some  bothersome  news  for  you.  I'm 
going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  vacate  the  suite  in  a 
week's  time.  Some  relatives  from  back  east  are 
coming  out  here  in  a  few  days,  and  we  want  the 
suite  for  them.  I'm  sorry  for  the  bother."  Before 
Mrs.  Singh  could  reply,  Janice  turned  away  and 
went  upstairs  again. 

That  night,  after  Tommy  was  in  bed,  she  told 
Philip  what  had  happened  that  day.  "Phil,  Peggy 
and  Carl  were  going  to  move  out.  She  came  over 
this  morning  to  give  us  two  weeks  notice." 

Philip  looked  up  from  his  newspaper,  sur- 
prised. "How  come?  Carl  get  moved  to  a  new  job?" 

"No.  They  just  didn't  want  to  live  with  the 
Singhs." 

Philip  grunted. 

"You  don't  seem  too  concerned,"  Janice  said 
reproachfully. 

"Well,  if  they're  going  to  be  like  that  .  .  . 
not  worth  bothering  about." 

"I  think  they  are  worth  bothering  about.  And 
they're  not  going,  anyway.  I  went  and  told  the 
Singhs  they  have  a  week  to  vacate  the  suite." 

Philip  threw  down  the  newspaper.  "You  did, 
did  you?  And  who  do  you  think  you  are?  I'll  de- 
cide who  our  tenants  are,  and  I'll  decide  when  to 
kick  them  out  "  Getting  up,  he  strode  out  of  the 
room,  down  the  basement  stairs,  and  banged  on 
the  door  to  the  suite.  Mr.  Singh  answered.  His 
face  was  impassive  as  he  regarded  Philip.  Philip 
stuffed  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  slouched  a- 
gainst  the  door  jamb.  "Uh  ...  I  believe  my  wife 
asked  you  today  to  vacate  the  suite." 

Singh  nodded. 

"Well,  there's  been  a  mistake.  It  won't  be  ne- 
cessary. I  don't  know  just  what  happened,  but 
you  can  still  have  the  rooms,  at  any  rate." 

Singh's  voice  was  a  smooth  monotone.  "  I  see. 
But  if  you  have  relatives  coming,  We  can  under- 
stand your  wish  to  have  them  with  you.  I've  made 
arrangements  to  stay  at  my  brother's  until  we 


find  another  place  of  our  own.  We'll  start  mov- 
ing tomorrow.  Thank  you  for  reconsidering,  Mr. 
Corey,  but  I  think  I  understand." 

Philip  nodded,  and  backed  out  the  door.  "Yes," 
Philip  mumbled.  "I'm  sorry  for  the  bother  we 
caused.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  understand  you  have  a 
friend  in  town,  at  the  Cormorant  Hotel,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  a  college  friend.  Named  Karma." 

Philip  nodded  again  and  turned  for  the  stairs. 
Janice  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  kitchen.  "What 
did  you  do,  Phil?" 

"Told  them  they  could  keep  the  suite."  Philip 
paused  a  moment,  staring  at  his  wife.  "But  they 
don't  want  it.  I  guess  I  can't  blame  them,  either." 

"Under  the  circumstances,  I'm  glad  I  acted 
the  way  I  did.  Now  Peggy  and  Carl  will  be  stay- 
ing." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  Philip  said,  going  in- 
to the  hallway  near  the  front  door.  He  picked  up 
the  telephone  directory,  flipped  through  it,  and 
dialled  a  number. 

"Cormorant  Hotel?  Give  me  Mr.  Kama's 
room,  will  you?" 

Philip  turned  to  look  at  Janice,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  kitchen,  while  the  call  was 
being  put  through.  Gradually  intimidated  by  her 
husband's  gaze,  she  turned  back  into  the  kitchen. 

—  William  Hoggarth 


I'M  NOT  SUCH  A  WRETCH  REALLY  HONEY 

I'm  not  such  a  wretch  really  honey 
although  mother  hates  my  face 
and  my  sister  too  when  I  drop 
her  favourite  foreign  fishes 
one  by  one  down  the  toilet 

If  there  ever  is  a  war 

they'll  send  me  first 

with  the  hope  I  won't  come  back 
I  admit  (with  inherent  pride)  that  I 
did  once  wipe  inside  my  father's  watch 
with  Lepage's  super  sticky  glue 
(old  horse  variety)  and  he  was  stuck 
without  the  time  to  tell  me  off 

If  there  ever  is  a  war 

they'll  send  me  first 

with  the  hope  I  won't  come  back 
I  remember  grandmother's  ninetieth 
when  everybody  came  to  wish  her  happiness 
except  me  who  came  to  eat  the  cake 
and  I  did  before  she  showered  the  candles 
and  it  broke  her  heart  but  the  funeral  was  fun 

If  there  ever  is  a  war 

they'll  send  me  first 

with  the  hope  I  won't  come  back 
But  I  tell  you  my  sweet  my  own  so  true 
you  must  not  worry  I  won't  leave 
a  lovely  love  like  you 
Marie  sweet  Marie.  Marie?  Marie? 
where  are  you  going? 

—  Christopher  Morley 


LLATATON  COLLEGE  (A  PARODY) 

a  play  for  voices 

The  stage  is  dark  except  for  a  pale  glow 
which  illuminates  the  First  Voice.  As  the  first 
speech  progresses  the  backdrop,  a  pale  portrayal 
of  the  Llataton  campus,  gradually  becomes  evi- 
dent. 

FIRST  VOICE:  To  begin  on  the  night  before  the 
Christmas  exams:  It  is  winter  now  on  the 
small  campus  that  nestles  like  a  comfor- 
table nuisance  in  the  last  corner  of  the  little 
lake  lost  and  alone  in  its  own  small  zone 
of  a  land  that  lies  and  will  lie  forever  like 
lees  in  the  chalice  of  its  guardian  hills.  It 
is  midnight  and  snowing;  moonless,  snow- 
blown,  snow-blind,  snow-bound,  spell-bound, 
bell-sound  somber  night.  Snow  blows  slowly 
over  the  lowly  fields,  slowly  blows  over  the 
holy  chapel,  over  the  ivied  walls  of  the  an- 
cient halls,  drifts  darkly  over  lurid  and 
light  less  lake  and  darkly  drifts,  floating 
shadowily  over  the  tenebrous  tenements  of 
Llataton  college. 

Softly  but  surely  the  buildings  and 
everyone  in  them  have  been  snowed  to 
sleep.  Only  one  man  is  awake.  Only  one 
orangekist  window  winks  brightly,  bright- 
ly winking  between  the  faint  flying  flur- 
ries of  the  fast  falling  snow.  Only  one  glow 
from  the  last  lamp  left  alight.  High  up  in 
the  Archibald  Higsby  memorial  wing  of  the 
Benjamin  Jennings  memorial  Annex  to  the 
Margaret  Mawle  memorial  hall  the  most  an- 
cient member  of  the  faculty  keeps  alone  his 
nocturnal  vigil,  pacing  perplexedly  the  nar- 
row confines  of  his  sacred  study.  Pondering 
portentously,  he  runs  his  parchment  hands 
through  his  hoary  hairs,  and  stares  out- 
wards through  the  window  of  his  sanctuary 
at  the  thickly  drifting  snow. 

It  has  snowed  at  exactly  this  time  in 
exactly  this  way  every  Christmas  now  for 
as  long  as  Doctor  Augustus  Hancock,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  and 
much  respected  half  lunatic  octogenarian 
professor  of  Classical  Studies,  can  remem- 
ber. 

SECOND  VOICE:  Doctor  Hancock  is  perplexed 
because  he  has  a  problem.  Tomorrow  he 
must  give  an  examination  to  his  classics 
class,  and  yet  Doctor  Hancock  has  a  pre- 
monition that  his  best  student,  his  prize 
student,  his  first  class  top-of-class  honours- 
never  -  second  -  class  -  student,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  (though  we  shall  say  it  softly  to  avoid 
hurting  his  venerable  feelings)  his  only  stu- 
dent, may  fail  the  exam.  Doctor  Hancock 
would  gladly  set  an  easy  exam  on  purpose 
so  that  he  could  be  assured  that  Timothy 
or,  as  the  Doctor  fondly  calls  him,  Quintus 


(perhaps  because  Timothy  is  the'  fifth  stu- 
dent Doctor  Hancock  has  had  in  his  sixty 
years  at  the  college)  would  pass — but  surely 
to  this  moral  depth  the  great  mind  could 
never  plunge.  The  famous  Doctor  sucks 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  a  non-existent 
tooth  and  finally  decides  to  solve  the  dilem- 
ma in  his  usual  delightfully  indeterminate 
way.  He  will  cancel  the  examination.  Over- 
joyed at  the  relief  with  which  this  solution 
has  provided  him  and  content  with  having 
solved  a  very  difficult  problem  to  the  very 
best  of  his  nobility,  Doctor  Hancock  slips 
off  his  toga,  twice  kisses  the  bust  of  Homer 
above  the  bookcase,  sets  a  scented  candle  in 
front  of  the  bust  of  Virgil  on  the  mantle, 
kneels  beside  his  bed  and  mumbles  swiftly 
three  thousand  lines  of  continuous  Greek, 
then  leaps  beneath  the  covers  and  is  off  to 
visit  his  beloved  Rome. 

FIRST  VOICE:  In  the  room  below,  the  Dean  of 
Women,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Peverett,  sixty  years 
young  and  a  widow  at  heart,  is  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  Doctor  Hancock's  bed 
squeaking  loudly  in  the  room  above.  She 
grumbles,  raises  herself  in  bed  and  tosses 
the  alarm  clock  at  her  sleeping  husband, 
Mr.  Charles  Peverett,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  who  has 
been  dreaming  wetly  of  . 

CHARLES  P.:  (wickedly)  Miss  Euphemia  Withers- 
Pickford,  Registrar. 

FIRST  VOICE:  Mrs.  Gertrude  Peverett  in  the 
most-undean-of-lady-like  manners  says  .  .  . 

GERTRUDE  P.:  Charlie,  old  Hancock's  off  on  his 
goddam  chariot  race  again.  Thump  the  ceil- 
ing, willya  .  .  . 

FIRST  VOICE:  Mr.  Charles  Peverett  meekly  com- 
plies with  his  wife's  command,  and  the  noise 
above  subsides.  Let  us  leave  the  Peveretts 
alone  as  they  struggle  back  to  sleep,  and  let 
us  not  trespass  again  on  the  mortified  si- 
lence of  Doctor  Hancock's  already-once- 
violated  sanctuary.  Let  us  instead  .  .  . 

SECOND  VOICE:  Wind  windily  through  the  land 
of  dreams,  dreams  curling  cosily  and  chao- 
tically like  intoxicating  vapours  through  the 
halls  and  corridors  of  the  endless  college, 
dreams  that  steam  from  the  chill  rooftops, 
peer  drowsily  from  the  shady  windows,  and 
blend  with  the  pure-as-driven-salt  and  soft- 
as-a-faery-fleece-driven  snow.  Let  us  tear  and 
flounder  on  crooked  knees  down  the  dark 
white  road  of  Botany  Driver  to  where  Doc- 
tor Edward  Fluskey  -  Fleming,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Zoology, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Histio- 
logy, and  related  ologies  and  head  of  the 
Ology  department  dreams  of  .  .  . 

DR.  FLEMMING:  Whiskey,  wine  Gin  and  Tonic, 
Streptococcus,  plagues  bubonic, 
Scotch,  rye,  vodka,  rum 
Perpyloraphapheleum 
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And  Mrs.  Gertrude  Peverett,  Dean  of  Wo- 
men. 

FIRST  VOICE:  Far  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  campus  at  the  corner  of  Agronomy  Cres- 
cent and  Wordsworth  Lane  towers  the  re- 
spectable mansion  of  Lieutenant  General  the 
Right  Honourable  Doctor  Sir  Anthony 
Scotchford-Smith,  D.S.O.,  Ph.D.,  late  com- 
mander of  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  Honourary  Member  and  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  present  occupant  of  the  chair  of  poetry, 
serving  also  in  the  capacities  of  instructor 
in  Agronomy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Farm 
Animal  Husbandry,  Head  of  the  Military 
Science  Department,  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Dean  of  Poetry,  and  Poet  in  Resiaence. 
Tony  does  not  compose  a  panegyric  on  his 
prowess  as  a  soluier,  which  demonstrates 
his  singular  lack  of  conceit,  but  instead  his 
dreams  are  coloured  with  the  full,  fine,  flu- 
ent and  far-from-frail  singing  of  the  larks 
of  lyric  which  perpetually  exult  within  him. 
Doctor  Smith  composes  poems  in  his  sleep 
which  he  writes  down  the  next  morning  and 
which,  together  with  his  brilliant  analyti- 
cal lectures  on  them,  contribute  more  than 
any  other  single  factor  to  the  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  poetry  among  the 
education  students  at  Llataton  College.  Hush 
...  he  is  composing  on  his  pillow,  time 
sings  through  the  labyrinthine  kaleidoscope 
of  his  fitful  sleep,  listen. 

DR.  SMITH:    Look  look  look 

The  snow  at  night  , 

Falls  on  walls 

And  makes  them  white 

.  .  .  And  I  wish  to  hell  old  man  Peverett 

was  dead  .  .  . 

SECOND  VOICE:  And  now  we  can  float  free  of 
Doctor  Smith's  dreams  where  they  have 
started  lazily  to  intertwine  with  the  long- 
ing dreams  of  Miss  Margaret  McTaggart, 
B.A.  (Sorbonne)  the  instructor  in  French 
Literature  who,  it  is  always  nastily  rumour- 
ed at  this  time  of  year,  wears  her  snow^ 
shoes  to  bed.  She  dreams  of  .  .  . 

MARGARET:    Marie  de  France,  Voltaire,  Rosseau 
Paul  Verlaine,  Balzac,  Cocteau 
Henri  Pourrat,  Robert  Desnos 
Gide,  Prevert,  et  Diderot  .  .  . 
et  especiallement  Monsieur  Smith  .  .  .  dir- 
ecteur  des  affaires  militaire  .  .  . 

FIRST  VOICE:  But  we  must  leave  now  together 
with  the  first  dreams  as  they  vanish  to 
their  unspoken  homes  in  flight  from  the 
reality  that  is  due  to  arrive  with  dawn.  Al- 
ready there  is  a  glimmering  of  lights  as 
the  first  students  stumble  blankly  from  bed 
to  cram  for  their  first  exams:  Timothy, 
alias  Quintus  Hancock,  is  foremost  among 


them.  The  snow  has  stopped  falling  now 
and  even  the  lake  is  beginning  to  stir.  Let 
us  take  this  last  most  blest  and  fleeting 
glance  at  Doctor  Hancock  as  he  rolls  over 
in  bed,  mumbling  that  beautiful  Pindaric 
ode  which  has  brought  him  comfort  every 
longing  moment  of  his  long  unmarried  life, 
then  plunge  away  on  our  wings  of  air 
through  the  fingers  of  fallen  foam. 

—  Mike  Stephen 


THERE'S  A  TALE  THAT  TOLLS 

There's  a  tale  that  tolls 
Of  a  very  small  boy 
In  love 

With  a  very  tall  girl 
Who  rose  from  grace 
On  the  last  of  his  love 
With  a  long  kiss  blown 
To  him  lost  in  a  land 
Below. 
Hush  .  .  . 

The  chime  in  time  with  the  pace  of  his  pulse 
Pauses  and  tells  that  the  tale  be  told 
Of  the  small  boy 

When  that  first  soft  season  of  the  delicate 
emotions 

Broke  like  blown  glass  spun  on  his  brain 
Or  the  faery  frost  on  the  window  pane 
And  he  rose  from  grace  in  the  heart  of  a  bird 
Stark  raving  glad  in  his  bewilderness 
Of  song. 

And  he  knelt  down  to  pray 
At  the  dew  break  of  day 
For  his  first-born  love, 
And  it  troubled  him. 

His  dying-down  heart  was  pitched  and  tossed 
By  the  tumble-up  torrent  and  tempest  of  time 
While  his  world  whirled,  turned,  and  burned 
For  love. 

And  he  ravening  rose,  with  a  thrush  in  his  throat 
Past  the  musical  stars 
To  his  milky  moon. 

—  Mike  Stephen 


Victoria  University  students  can  now  choose 
from  a  complete  selection  of 

VARSITY  FASHIONS 

From  the  BAYS  University  Shops 
—  For  women  —  in  Sportswear,  2nd  Floor  — 
-  For  men  —  in  the  Men's  Shop,  Main  Floor  - 
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Shop  9  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
Friday  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


Dial  EV  5-1311 


THE  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

We  exchange  &  sell  Pockets  Books 
Magazines,  etc. 


1000  Fort  Street 


Phone  EV  2-8714 


FOX  THEATRE 

QUADRA,  and  HILLSIDE 

STARTING  APRIL  15,  1962 

THE  PLEASURE  OF  HIS  COMPANY 

in  colour,  Starring: 

FRED  ASTAIRE,  DEBBIE  REYNOLDS,  CHARLIE  RUGGLES 
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THE  EDITORS 


The  Last  Word  . .  . 

.  .  .  in  satisfactory  shopping  year  in  and 
year  out  is  always  EATON'S  the  "store 
with  more".  A  typewriter,  a  T-shirt,  or 
toothpaste — they're  all  in  your  convenient 
downtown  shopping  centre  .  .  . 

EATON'S 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  WORK  ON  THE 
STYLUS  STAFF  NEXT  YEAR?  IF  SO 
CONTACT  JULIAN  REID  AT  EV  3-2127. 

Thank  you 


MARGISON    BROS.  -  PRINTERS 


